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When the stars threw down their spears,
And water'd heaven with their tears,
Did ho srmle his work to see?
Did he who nuidc the Lamb make thee?

he does not find the thought abhorrent. But he does not
answer the question; he keeps it as one, where a re-
ligious man would answer it consolingly. Never is he
more heretical than in this most famous of his poems,
where he glories in the hammer and the fire out of
which are struck the "deadly terrors'* of the Tyger,
Blake does not believe in a war between good and evil;
he sees  only the creative tension presented by the
struggle of man to resolve the contraries. What has been
created, by some unknown hand, is a fiery furnace into
which our hands must go to soixe the fire, 'The Tyger"
is a poem of triumphant human awareness; it is a hymn
to pure being. And what: gives it its power is Blake's
ability to fuse two aspects of the same human drama:
the movement with which a great thing is created, and
the joy and wonderment with which we join ourselves
to it. The opening antl closing stanzas are the same, for
as we begin with our wonder before the creation, so we
can only end on it. It is the living eternal existence; the
fire is, so long as we are. That is why Blake begins on
the four great beats of "Tyger! Tyger!", which call the
creation by a name ami bring us in apprehension before
it

The poem is hammered together with alliterative
strokes. Franw is there,

What immortal hand or eye
Could frame thy fearful symmetry?

because he wants fearful as well